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Woman’s Place in Dentistry 


By R. Byrngs, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., 
Dean, The Atlanta-Southern Dental College, Atlanta, Georgia 
[Read before the Georgia Dental Hygienists’ Association, Atlanta, June 10, 1931] 


\ X J OMEN assistants in dental offices have been referred to in vari- 
Ous terms in an attempt to classify their activities. There are 
women whose work consists solely of assisting the dentist at the 

chair, others who devote their entire time to oral prophylaxis, others who 

represent a sort of combination of dental assistant and dental hygienist, 
some who prefer to be known as dental nurses, and still others, who are 
all of these things and, in addition, a kind of bookkeeper, office manager, 
and social secretary. This rather befuddling situation has arisen from two 
primary causes: first, the attitude of that dentist, who expects to get every- 
thing for nothing, and second, the ladies themselves, who, despite their effi- 
ciency and general lovableness, have a penchant for titles and classifications. 

In this trait they are exceeded only by men. Coincidental with the develop- 

ment of these titular classifications of woman’s work in the dental office, 

numerous associations ‘have arisen, the aims of each being in a measure 
similar, and often overlapping. This seems to be in keeping with the Ameri- 
can tendency to over-organization. This situation creates a great deal of 

confusion in the mind of the dentist—particularly the dentist writing a 

paper—who honestly strives to preserve the identities of the various work- 

ing groups and who is subtle enough to actually want to see that the ladies 
are placed in their proper niche, with due credit given their diversified ac- 
tivities. If this much mysticism is produced in the minds of the dentists 
themselves—to say nothing of the physicians—what kind of conglomerate 
picture must the public have of the work of women in dentistry? If you 
will permit me to criticize a little, I shall say that one of the greatest needs 
of the dental assistant, the dental hygienist, the oral hygienist and the dental 
nurse is a unification of the conception of their work in the mind of the 
public which would entail a dispensing of unnecessary appellations. For 
instance, I can see no need for all of the three terms, “dental hygienist,” 

“oral hygienist” and “dental nurse,” all of which designate practically the 

same thing. One term would be sufficient. Women workers in dental 

offices have made remarkable progress in the past, but something should be 
done about their professional nomenclature. 

In this paper, I shall not attempt to discuss in specific detail the work 
of the dental assistant and the dental hygienist, but shall dwell upon those 
qualifications which both must possess if they are to be successful in their 
work. I shall treat those qualifications particularly from the standpoint 
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of their value to the dentist. It would seem that in this type of paper such 
a treatment would not be amiss, since there are among you numerous dental 
hygienists who were once dental assistants, possibly some dental assistants 
who will soon be dental hygienists, and possibly some dental hygienists 
who look back longingly to the days when they were dental assistants, with 
no degree to bother with. The same qualifications for success in the one 
field apply to the other, just as candidates for the medical and dental pro- 
fessions must possess the same general qualifications, although their work 
is in a measure dissimilar. 


The employment of women health workers in dental offices is the 
natural sequence of a very definite need for their services. In a general 
way, we may consider that woman in the dental office is valuable for the 
following primary reasons: (1) SHE CONSERVES THE DENTIST'S TIME. 
(2) SHE ADDS DIGNITY AND TONE TO HIS OFFICE. (3) SHE IS A DEFINITE 
PRACTICE-BUILDER. 


Before we go into a discussion of the ways in which the woman health 
worker is valuable to the dentist, I believe it would be appropriate to trace 
for you the history of the development of the work of women in dentistry, 
particularly the work of the dental hygienist. When we consider the tre- 
mendous prejudice with which men in the past have regarded the work 
of women outside the home, we shall see that women in dentistry have 
made amazing progress in a comparatively short time. Even in this day 
and time there are men who believe that woman’s progress should end at 
the door-step, or perhaps the front gate, and who heartily approve of this 
sentiment expressed by a man who advertised in a newspaper for a wife: 


“Wanted, for many a useful end, 
By me, a lovely, female friend, 
To smooth the tedious path of life; 
Namely, a kind, obliging wife.” 


It is not surprising, in view of this attitude, that one indignant lady 
has expressed herself in verse as follows: 


“Rare women who would stir the world 
If they only had a chance, 
Are busy sewing patches 
On a worthless husband’s pants ; 
For it so frequently occurs 
That the Gods will strangely plan 
To wed an all-gold woman 
To a hollow, pewter man.” 
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The work of the dental hygienist is not, as one might suppose, a serv- 
ice which has been recognized only recently. According to Dr. Alfred C. 
Fones, in his paper entitled “The Origin and History of Dental Hygien- 
ists,’ which appeared in the March, 1929, issue of the Journal of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association, the first article dealing with the 
subject of dental hygiene appeared as an editorial in 1844 in the American 
Journal of Dental Science, only five years after the establishment of the 
first dental journal in 1839. As Chapin Harris, Edward Maynard and 
Amos Westcott were the three editors of the journal at that time, the 
article, in all probability, was written by one of them. It is pleasant to 
know that the subject of dental hygiene was considered an important thing 
in those early days of dentistry, itself. In this editorial the author expressed 
regret that so much attention is given to therapeutics, mechanical dentistry, 
and surgery, while the “hygiene of the teeth is almost neglected.” The 
editorial stated further that tracts and pamphlets to “promote dental hy- 
giene” would be issued by the American Society of Dental Surgeons. 


The first formal paper on the subject of “Prophylaxis, or the Preven- 
tion of Dental Decay” was prepared by Andrew McLain, of the New Or- 
leans Dental College. This paper was published in 1870. In it the author 
stressed diet as a means of preventing dental caries. However, it was not 
until 1879 that specific reference was made to the actual cleaning of teeth 
by the dentist. This point was brought out by G. A. Mills, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in his article entitled, “How to Keep the Teeth Clean and 
Healthy.” Dr. Mills was the first to make mention of the explorer as a 
valuable instrument in dental hygiene. 


A Philadelphian, Dr. D. D. Smith, was the first to impress upon the 
dental profession the importance of dental hygiene or oral prophylaxis. 
Beginning with a small and select group of patients, Dr. Smith practiced 
oral prophylaxis for a number of years, his circle of patients growing all 
the time. The work which he first began as more or less of an experiment 
began to grow in importance and extent, until his services in this field 
attracted wide attention. When the important nature of this health service 
is considered, it is not surprising that a demand for it was created by Dr. 
Smith. People began to realize the importance of a clean mouth, with the 
result that Dr. Smith became widely known in this field, and was in con- 
stant demand as a speaker upon the subject. While others have done pio- 
neer work in oral prophylaxis, Dr. Smith was the outstanding pioneer, 
and he has justly earned the title of “Father of Oral Prophylaxis.” 


One of the first references to women in dentistry occurred in a paper 
written by Dr. N. W. Kingsley, in 1884, entitled, “Woman—Her Posi- 
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tion in Dentistry.” Here was one man who was overzealous in his desire 
to further the position of women in the dental profession. In his discussion 
of the position of dental assistant, he said that after the woman has become 
thoroughly familiar with the routine of the office she could be instructed 
to do certain actual operations, such as the filling of deciduous teeth with 
plastic fillings. Dr. Kingsley advocated that the dental assistant do this, 
with no mention of a dental degree as a prerequisite. His reference to 
deciduous teeth is indicative of the faulty attitude towards children’s den- 
tistry prevalent at that time. 

In 1902, Dr. C. M. Wright read a paper before the Odontological 
Society of Cincinnati, in which he treated in a more specific manner the 
work of women in the dental office. In his paper entitled, ‘A Plea for a 
Sub-specialty in Dentistry,” his remarkable ability to foresee the useful- 
ness of women in the dental profession was apparent. Some of his views, 
written twenty-eight years ago, sound modern today. With reference to 
the training of these women, he said: 

The dental colleges are to offer opportunities for this partial 

and separate training, the course to consist of lectures on the 

anatomy of the teeth and gums, special pathology and physiology, 

and a special clinical training in prophylactic therapeutics. 

Upon the completion of this special course, which shall re- 
quire one session, or one year of study, and practice under instruc- 

tion in the college infirmary, and after presenting satisfactory evi- 

dence of proficiency in the polishing of teeth and caring for the 

mouth, the college shall grant a certificate of competence to the 
graduate in the course. 

Dr. F. W. Low, of Buffalo, N. Y., in his reference, in 1902, to 
women in dentistry, was colorful, if not practical. He speaks of the “odonto- 
cure” as a girl with an orange wood stick, some pumice, and possibly a 
flannel rag, who shall go from house to house. Dr. Low advocated that 
this lady should make her rounds every two weeks, and after performing 
her service, should extract the exorbitant sum of fifty cents. 

I have not the time in this paper to mention all of those pioneers who 
were responsible for the dissemination of the knowledge of oral hygiene, 
as there were quite a number of dentists who worked concurrently, with 
the same objective. However, mention must be made of Dr. M. L. Rhein, 
of New York, who suggested the term, “dental nurse” and thereby added 
to the delightful confusion in the nomenclature of this health service, and 
Dr. Alfred C. Fones, whose work in Bridgeport, Conn., has become a 
part of dental history. Dr. Fones was the first dentist in America to em- 
ploy a lay woman as an oral prophylactician in his office, and it was he 
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who suggested the term, “dental hygienist” to designate her work. Also, 
he was the first dentist in America to inaugurate a system of periodic 
inspection and prophylaxis in the common schools. 

After so long a preamble, we shall come back to our original theme: 
the value of the dental hygienist in the dental office. 

(1) SHE CONSERVES THE DENTIST’S TIME. Perhaps the greatest 
value of the dental hygienist lies in her ability to save the dentist the time 
which he otherwise would have to spend in doing prophylactic work. When 
I say this I do not mean to minimize the importance of oral prophylaxis. 
The degree of dental hygienist allows a woman to do this particular kind 
of dental work without obtaining the D. D. S. degree, whereas she is not 
allowed, under the law, to do the more strictly dental work, such as the 
insertion of fillings. Therefore, the time she spends in doing prophylactic 
work allows the dentist that much more time to devote to the mechanical 
and therapeutical phases of his profession. While oral prophylaxis requires 
a certain skill of the operatior, it does not require the degree of skill neces- 
sary for the performance of other dental operations. In the second place, 
women are more capable for this particular service, as they bring to the 
patient not ‘only a more gentle and soothing touch, but also the benedic- 
tion of a calm, unruffled spirit, which no man can fully attain without 
incurring the accusation of being effeminate. 


(2) SHE ADDS DIGNITY AND TONE TO THE DENTIST’S OFFICE: This 
statement hardly needs any proof. Women are endowed with a certain 
gift for the minor diplomacies of social contact. All children trust women; 
men must prove themselves trustworthy. By reason of her innate ability to 
handle children, she has, through her contact with them, the opportunity 
of implanting in their impressionable minds the importance of oral health 
and periodic trips to the dentist. We seldom forget those things which 
we learn in childhood—good or bad—and if the dental hygienist, through 
her important work, can instill the desire for mouth health in the minds 
of children, she will have accomplished more than a score of dentists fever- 
ishly repairing the ravages of caries in the mouths of mature individuals. 
Of course, there are other factors of perhaps more importance than oral 
prophylaxis in the maintenance of sound teeth. Diet is perhaps more im- 
portant. It is not strictly within the province of the dental hygienist to 
give advice to patients in the matter of diet, although she may be expected 
to know certain elementary things, such as the calcium and vitamin con- 
tets of certain common foods. It requires considerable knowledge and in- 
telligence to prescribe a diet, and I am frank to confess that dentists, and 
even physicians, are rarely able to instruct a patient intelligently in the 
matter of diet. 
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(3) SHE IS A DEFINITE PRACTICE-BUILDER: That the dental hy- 
gienist is a definite practice-builder cannot be denied by any one who has 
the slightest knowledge of psychology. Aside from the importance of her 
work, per se, she is a means of directing to the dentist more patients of a 
better class. A clean mouth begets a desire for perfect teeth. There is an 
indescribable pleasure felt by those who have received a thorough prophy- 
laxis, and with this satisfaction comes the wish to keep the mouth in such 
a condition of health. It impresses, as nothing else will, the importance of 
a clean and well-kept mouth. We cannot then countenance disfiguring 
cavities in teeth, which act as receptacles for putrefying food material. The 
desire for dentistry is created. The patient who has been thus treated 
comes back for more prophylaxes and for dental work. Also, a competent 
dental hygienist builds up a dental practice for her employer in less obvious 
and more subtle ways. She does this through her personality. The whole 
attitude of the dental office is summed up in her demeanor. Patients rea- 
son that “like attracts like,” and that a charming young lady in a spotless 
gown and cap cannot be the companion-in-office of a slovenly and incom- 
petent dentist. They are right in this observation, too; for it is well known 
that an incompetent dentist cannot retain a competent assistant for any 
great length of time. Not knowing the value of dentistry, itself, he is unabie 
to appreciate fully the value of his assistant or dental hygienist, and usu- 
ally compensates her poorly. Even though she receives fair monetary re- 
turn, this does not compensate for her lack of respect for such an individ- 
ual, and she is loath to remain in his employ. A dental hygienist need 
not, of necessity, be a Hebe or a Cleopatra, in order to exert this charm 
over her patients. Any woman of character and gentle bearing looks beauti- 
ful in the dress of the dental hygienist. Here, she is in her sphere; she is 
not merely a mechanical worker. The background of long ages of minis- 
tering to the needs of the world hovers over her like a halo. Her work 
glorifies her because she is by nature qualified for it. One feels the same 
thrill of fitness—only in a diametrically opposite way—when one observes 
a stalwart group of workmen hammering red-hot rivets or riding iron 
beams, in a sky-scraper under construction. Here is essentially a man’s 
work, 


In this short paper, I have not attempted to evaluate the intrinsic 
worth of the work of the dental hygienist, but have attempted to show how 
her profession enhances that of dentistry and how her presence in the 
dental office is valuable to the dentist, himself. It should be a source of 
satisfaction to those engaged in this profession to know that they are doing 
not only an actual work of vast importance, but are building up the pres- 
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tige of the dental profession and creating a wholesome attitude in the 
public mind. 

The work of the dental hygienist is more than the cleaning and scrap- 
ing of teeth. Her influence for good cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. It goes beyond the dental office ; it pervades and moulds the physical 
destinies of mothers, and children in schools and homes. It is truly a great 
profession. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN DENTAL 

HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Transportation Information 
This year we have the advantage of the “Certificate plan.” ‘The cer- 


tificate will be available through your railroad agent and not through this 
Association. 
The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Be sure that when purchasing going ticket, you request a CERTIFI- 
CATE. Do not make the mistake of asking for a “receipt.” 

2. Present yourself at railroad station for tickets and certificates at least 
thirty minutes before train time. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. Be sure to ascertain early 
whether your local station has them, so that at the last minute you will 
not be in a quandary as to what to do. 

+. Immediately upon your arrival at Memphis have your certificate 
validated. Presumably there will be a booth for this purpose at the 
Auditorium where the A.D.A. holds its sessions. No reduced fares for 
the return journey will be available unless you are properly identified 
as provided by these certificates. 

5. If your certificate is duly validated, you will be entitled to a return 
ticket via the same route over which you traveled to Memphis at 
one-half the regular one way tariff fare from the place at which your 
certificate was issued. 

BE SURE YOUR CERTIFICATE IS VALIDATED EARLY. 
There is a surprise in store for us this year. 
When getting your railroad ticket ask the ticket agent the number of 
miles you will travel to Memphis. To the State Association whose 
membership attendance at Convention totals the greatest number of 
miles traveled to Convention will go the surprise. Report your mileage 
to Eleanor Somerville, upon arrival at Memphis. 
Will your State Association be the victor ? 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, 

Marion HEA ey, Chairman, Bridgeport, Conn. 

EveLyN MAHER. 
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The Relationship of Component 
Organizations to the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association 


Mivprep M. GitsporF, D.H., Cincinnati, Ohio 


[Read before the Georgia State Dental Hygienists’ Association, June 10, 1931.] 


part in the development of civilization. Perhaps originating with 

the ancient caste system, it developed itself according to necessity, in- 
stinct and the creative genius of man, until we find the kind of organiza- 
tion we know today. . 

History has never equaled the march of the Crusaders in organiza- 
tion for a single purpose, when all classes of people, from all nations, 
enduring all privations of body and mind, even the scorn of death, set out 
to capture their beloved Jerusalem. Religion was the dominating force 
of that era. Summoned and organized by Pope Urban II, but lead by 
the nobility, these people of indomitable spirit sought and reached their 
goal. Their leaders were magnificent, but when they faltered the com- 
mon people went on to final achievement, and the history of Europe and 
Asia was greatly influenced. 

During the eighteenth century there arose in France an organization 
known as Freemasonry, which for more than a hundred and twenty-five 
years was destined to be both a political and a religious force. A member- 
ship in this order was much coveted and many of the prominent historical 
dignitaries of the time were active units; in truth so great was the power 
of this order that membership was almost a necessity -if one’s ambitions 
were to receive encouragement. ‘Today this order still exists, but it is 
practically bereft of its old time influences, taking its place among other 
countless organizations as a social medium, in truth the power of Masonry 
today is nil compared with its mastery of control during the latter part of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Its achievements were many for 
they enlightened humanity and made for progress, and from a political, 
philosophical, social and religious viewpoint they did greatly influence the 
history of Europe and the early history of America. ‘Theirs was a dif- 
ferent kind of achievement from that of the Crusaders. In a period of 
six hundred years civilization was becoming more compléx. Whereas in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries religion and the means of sustenance 
of life were uppermost in the minds of the common people, leaving it to 


I: seems that organization in some form has played a very important 
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the nobility to loll in luxury, plan the wars for the common folks to 
fight, and feed upon the fat of the lands, the masses were gradually evolv- 
ing to newer and higher interests, and true science was being ushered forth 
to place its influence in civilization. The Masonic order favored these 
individual attempts, and while quelling the ultra-superstitious masses on 
one side with their apparent mysticism, and conquering the most vigorous 
groups of clergy and nobility on the other hand, we can readily see the 


advantages of the intelligent and ambitious in becoming members of this 
organization. 


In Russia today we see the most colossal experiment of human un- 
selfishness that has ever existed in the history of the world up to the 
present time. It is very difficult to obtain an unbiased opinion of Russia. 
We insist upon comparing it with other nations when there is no com- 
parison to be drawn. Whether we believe in Bolshévism or Communism 
or any of the other isms growing out of this tremendous experiment is not 
to be discussed here, but their problems of organization should be of in- 
terest to us. The difficulty of first finding the means of education and 
then educating several million people, who for generation upon generation 
have lived in the muck and squalor of poverty beyond the stretch of human 
imagination; reclaiming these citizens and making them active and useful 
units within a vast country is no mean task. Building, building, building! 
—from raw material into the finished product ; from hand plows into trac- 
tors; from filthy cow-barns into modern dairies; from hand spinning to 
huge textile plants; from wells and water barrels, reeking with stench 
and disease, to huge dams and water systems and electric dynamos; from 
thatched huts where frequently lived three or four families huddled in one 
room, and they were not families of American size, into houses and apart- 
ments with some sense of privacy. Everyone has a task to perform, both 
men and women, but they do not all go about their task with a song in 
their voice, especially the older generation who find it most difficult to 
give up the old ways for the new. It is the young generation that keeps 
up the bouyancy. Whether or not Russia is inclined to give thanks to 
Lenin she is trying to catch up in civilization with other nations in a short 
period of time, and it is the general fear that she will not only catch up 
but surpass. Never-the-less it is history in the making, and who can fail 
to be interested? This tremendous power set to work to reclaim natural 
resources and human lives is being done at a terrific sacrifice, but their 
achievements so far are remarkable. The future, Russia’s future, Amer- 
ica’s future, England’s future, Germany’s future—who of us can foresee 
the influence of this program of organization on the world of tomorrow? 
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In America, within the last hundred years, and even more pronounced 
since the beginning of the World War there has been a steady increase in 
the formation of organizations. ‘There have been many reasons to moti- 
vate their origin—political, social, religious, economic, diversion and self- 
improvement. ‘Today America is a network of organizations, and there 
are few among our population who cannot boast membership in some order, 
whether it is a Rotary Club, a labor union, a fraternity, a sorority, a liter- 
ary or a professional association. Our social philosophers have sought to 
break up this ever increasing mania for group interests, and perhaps they 
are not altogether wrong. ‘These organizations exist for the benefit of 
their memberships, and they together with our standard of living in Amer- 
ica make for a leveling influence over individuals, and there is ever the 
possibility that we will grow blind to the necessity of development of the 
exceptional intellect within our midst, and failing to produce leaders we 
are doomed to stagnation and decay. 

If an organization is to exist for any period of time, it must justify 
its existence with achievement. Success is not a broad enough term. All 
achievements are successes but not all successes are achievements. Con- 
sidering the limitations of the ability of the average individual it is within 
the power of almost anyone to be successful in some endeavor, but to reach 
achievement means to surmount and conquer the greatest of difficulties, a 
thing accomplished out of the ordinary, by which society ultimately gains. 
I trust that I have made myself clear in the differentiation of these two 
terms, for the American Dental Hygienists’ Association has been success- 
ful but so far it has achieved very little. That this same organiation does 
have a contribution to make to the health of society justifies its existence, 
and it is the part of the component societies and the individuals who make 
up these units to see that their profession is carried on to final achieve- 
ment. 

I repeat verbatim the objects of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Associations: 


Article II of the Constitution: “The particular objects of this asso- 
ciation shall be: To cultivate and promote the art and science of dental 
hygiene; to elevate and sustain the professional character and education 
of dental hygienists; to promte among them mutual improvement, social 
intercourse and good will; to disseminate knowledge of oral hygiene; 
to enlighten and direct pubiic opinion in relation to the advantages and 
progress of enacting and enforcing proper, just and unifncm dental 
hygienists’ laws in the several states; and collectively, to represent, 
have cognizance of and to safeguard the common interests of the mem- 
bers of the dental hygienists’ profession; and to publisly a dental hy- 
gienists’ journal, reports and treatises.” 

I wish there were some way to make these objectives indelible on the 


minds of every member. Summing them up, our organization stands for the 
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promotion of science, education, legislation, publication and social welfare. 
They are the goal toward which we should be striving, and if any of you 
have had any experience in dealing with the dental hygienist of today, you 
will know what a tedious and often disappointing task it is; and yet there 
is more to reckon with than ourselves before we have earned a place in 
the progress of humanity. My friends, we merely start with ourselves. 

Let us consider our education as our first necessity in the path to 
achievement. With no unkind feeling toward any training school for 
the dental hygienist, I think they all share much alike in their failure to 
give an adequate training course. Realizing that we must meet all classes 
of people, from the most illiterate to the most intelligent, and contact them 
as educators, requires more versatility and more serious training than we 
have had up to this time. The fact that we have outgrown our present 
training course hints of the success of the organization, but one of the few 
steps that have been taken toward the achievement of our goal is the 
drafting of a standard of education within the membership. We do not 
want to make the mistake of setting a mechanical uniformity of mind and 
manners, but we must have some base from which to start our program, 
and we must set out to create the agents of progress with education. Our 
work is a health service, from which society obtains a direct benefit, and 
there is need that we weed out this waste of human energy within our 
midst of those attempting to perform tasks beyond their capacities and 
temperaments. The road is through education. 

When an educational standard was set for our organization there 
were many complaints of the injustice of the action toward hygienists who 
had not yet taken advantage of membership. It would be just sheer stu- 
pidity to not profit by the mistakes of the past. There is no doubt but 
that we are withholding membership from worthy women who may some- 
time be quite a credit to the profession, and there is also no doubt that, by 
the same action, we are withholding membership from some very unworthy 
folks who have already given us a taste of the bitterness in store should 
we admit them. In every worthy cause there is sacrifice, and we as an 
organization do not want to discriminate against the worthy, but against 
the unworthy. Whenever it is advisable the component organizations 
should admit these worthy but unqualified hygienists as honorary mem- 
bers. If they as individuals are desirous of promoting the objects for 
which our organization exists, they will be sufficiently broad-minded to 
be very happy in the membership accorded them, though their direct deal- 
ings in the business programs are curtailed. 

The units which form the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
are the various state dental hygienists societies. It is the periphery upon 
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which these component organizations impinge which gives the real hope 
of the national association. Each state has its own problems, has its own 
destiny to shape, and they should feel obligated to encourage the most 
likely and the most interested of their members to represent them in the 
national offices, for it is there that a concentration of interests with many 
sided personalities lays plans for the future and executes them with as 
much enthusiasm as the unit organizations give impetus. As long as one 
division is kept separate and indifferent to the main organization every 
branch is lacking, and incomplete and the association cannot rise to its full 
stature. That is true whether it is in reference to the component society 
in relationship to the national or the individual in relationship to the state 
society. Thus you can see that both state and national associations are 
dependent upon the individual, and it is up to the individual to decide 
whether this organization of ours is going to be an ivy vine, shallow rooted, 
short lived, spreading its lovely foliage over a limited surface, or whether 
it is to be an oak tree, slow of growth, long lived, sending its roots deep 
into the earth for intellectual nourishment, a vital thing with its branches 
reaching out to protect mankind. For my part I am not the least bit 
concerned that there are more hygienists outside of the organization than 
in. Rest assured we have enough rocks in our garden, and too many of 
them diminishes the space for rich soil that is necessary for the growth of 
flowers. Neither do I mean to infer that all who are out of the organiza- 
tion are rocks. Most of them are living only for the present, with thoughts 
on nothing more than their pay envelope, but there are some beautiful 
flowers, too. We just haven’t developed our garden sufficiently for those 
flowers to feel that they want to come and live and grow with us. 


Do you see how important it is that we develop to our full capacities? 
Do you see how necessary it is that we develop leaders in our profession? 
Perhaps those who try to find paths, even where there are none, stimulate 
pathfinding if only by their errors. 

Our daily services we have to offer to our patients and communities 
are the social benefits we have to offer civilization. Our services will vary, 
commensurate with the abilities we display and the greater the ability the 
greater the service to mankind. To produce a scientist—we haven’t one 
chance in a million, but we should strike an average understanding of 
scientific procedure and its results, and know how to discriminate be- 
tween the practical and the impractical theories that from time to time 
arise. Legislation, too, is dependent upon our future education. 

Publication—the editing of the Journal has been our only other at- 
tempt toward achievement. Perhaps it is because I am so interested in it 
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that I cannot resist the temptation to bring it before you at this time. 
Few of the individual members have any conception of the work entailed 
to bring that publication to them every month. No one on the staff re- 
ceives pay for their services except the business manager, who draws a 
paltry sum of sixty dollars a year in exchange for her valued time and 
services. The editor usually receives a honorarium from the treasury of the 
association. Such is voted upon at the annual meeting each year by the 
Board of Trustees. 

The Journal staff consists of an editor and four associate editors, 
whose work it is to read, correct or reject manuscripts presented for pub- 
lication ; a business manager, a circulation manager, a chief reporter and 
nineteen state reporters, one from each component society. It seems that 
with such a staff the burden should be well distributed until such a time 
arrives when the component societies will ever have ready material for 
publication, and the Journal is financially able to pay a full time staff for 
its editorial services. The Journal requests two or three manuscripts per 
year from each of its reporters, and because we must be sure of our ma- 
terial we ask for it at stated periods. It is such a little bit to ask, and with a 
whole state to work with it is just pathetic when a reporter in full knowl- 
edge of her responsibiliy before her acceptance, asks to be excused from 
reporting without any attempt to offer exp!anation; or one who waits 
until a week before her manuscript is due to say that she will not be 
able to report, even though she has had from three to six months to pre- 
pare for it; or still worse the reporter who just doesn’t report at all and 
who doesn’t bother to say that nothing is forthcoming and ignores all cor- 
respondence in reference to the matter. The material must be obtained 
somewhere and somehow. An issue of the Journal cannot stop because 
one person has failed. Sometimes the more interested reporters send us 
extra material which can be used to advantage when we are in such a 
predicament, but many times it falls back on the handful of us to make 
up the deficiencies of others. 

It is just as well that your Journal staff has been endowed by nature 
with a measure of patience and tolerance for the inconsistencies of human 
beings. If ever profanity were justified as an outlet for emotion, our 
group of Journal workers are entitled to use the best and the most ex- 
pressive of those contemptuous phrases. We have two reporters who have 
consistently failed us year after year. During 1929-1930 the state re- 
porters efforts were as follows: 8414% perfect, 544% part perfect and 
101%4% total failures. The perfect ones turned in their alloted material 
on time and occasionally furnished extra material; the part perfect ones 
turned in one manuscript and then failed for the rest of the year; and the 
(Concluded on Page 21) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1931 


9:00 A.M. Third Meeting of the House of Delegates. 
Election of Officers. 


10:00 A.M. 


FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 
Report of State Associations (Continued ). 
Report of House of Delegates. 

Reports of Committees and Journal Officers. 
Presentation of Trophy. 

Installation of Officers. 


12:00 Noon. Luncheon—Dental Hygienists’ Association of Tennessee. 
1:30 P.M. Round Table Conference. 


Conducted by Miss Marcaret BAILey, Supervisor, 
Course of Oral Hygiene, College of Dentistry, 


Temple University - - - - Philadelphia, Penna. 
Table Clinic. 
\ Miss Littian VOGELMAN - - Oakland, California 


4:15 P.M. “Relation of Nutrition to Dental Health”’ 
Castle Film Co., New York City. 
9:30 P.M. Ball given by the American Dental Association in honor 
of their retiring President, Colonel Robert T. Oliver, 
Peabody Hotel. 
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8:30 A.M. Meeting of Newly Elected Officers and Board of Trustees. 
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Mabel Erckert 
Blanche Doyle 
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Margaret Bailey 
Janice Francis 
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Nettie Elbon 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF COMPONENT ORGANIZATIONS TO 
THE AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from Page 15) 


other as their term suggests gave no co-operation whatsoever. ‘This is 
only one difficulty that the operation of the Journal presents, and we still 
hope that the reporters in the near future will total to 100% perfect, and 
there is no good reason why they shouldn’t. 

Then to publish the Journal is quite a financial undertaking. The 
subscription fee is only a nominal sum, but it helps. If it weren’t such a 
big help our circulation manager wouldn’t be so busy thinking of new 
ways of bringing the Journal before interested people who are not mem- 
bers of the association. There is another reason for her interest in increas- 
ing the circulation, and that is for benefit of securing more ads. The ads 
furnish the bulk of the financial backing and the advertisers are inter- 
ested, not in the Journal in particular but in placing their article before 
as many of a certain group as possible. Thus you see that one thing is 
contingent upon the other. Interesting and authoritative material pro- 
duces a higher standard of publication, the better the material the more in 
demand the issues become, and the greater the circulation the more prom- 
ising is the financial backing, and the more secure the financial backing the 
sooner we will be able to support a staff to relieve the burdens from those 
who must remain the exponents of mouth hygiene as a means of livlihood, 
and the whole responsibility falls back again to its starting point—the com- 
ponent societies. They are the hinges which support and swing this whole 
organization. 

What is the relationship of component societies to the American Den- 
tal Hygienists’ Association? ‘They are the multiple parentage of the 
national organization. Each parent has given to this offspring some trait 
of character, some ideals and some fine personalities, and with the amal- 
gamation of these inherited qualities, we have the fondest hopes that this 
national child will develop its resources and achieve what its parents set 
out to do. The American Dental Hygienists’ Association is still a child. 
Because the component societies brought it into existence, it has every ful- 
crum upon which to base its demands for the best that is in its progenitors. 
These are the years in which you influence its growth and development; 
these are the years in which you encourage or discourage its ideals. The 
question today is not what will the child do to repay its parents, but what 
will the parents do to develop the full capacities of the child? 
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Editorial 


WILL THE GENERAL DEPRESSION AFFECT 
DENTAL HYGIENE? 


HE above title is a question that was asked me recently 
by one of our School Superintendents and my reply 
without hesitation was “NO.” 

There is really no authority to back the statement I 


made except general observation. There are at the pres- 
ent time, perhaps in every state licensing the dental hy- 
gienist, a few who are unemployed. The existing condi- 
tion may have some weight with states that have not as yet 
accepted us but the fact remains that it cannot and will 
not do us much harm. 

It has been said that those who have positions are 
lucky. It brings to mind a poem heard sometime ago. 

What we call luck is simply pluck, 
The doing things over and over; 
Courage and will, perseverance and skill 
Are the four leaves of luck’s own clover. 

That is the essence of one of the greatest needs in our 
profession today and those who still maintain good posi- 
tions evidently manifest some of those qualities. 

A resumé of the tremendous expansion of our field in 
the past few years is all convincing and there is still much 
left for us to do. New positions are being created every 
day and there is little danger of the old ones falling off 
providing each one applies herself with earnestness and 
enthusiasm to her “Job.” 
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The White House Conference has aided our cause 
greatly; the world-wide propaganda via daily newspapers, 
magazines and radios have done their share. The world is 
more “health-minded” than ever before and it is now up 
to the individual. 


There are a few who have never held paying positions 
—a most unfortunate condition, but the majority of those 
who are not working are those who have been employed 
before. Something then, must be radically wrong. 


New school buildings are constantly in the process of 
construction; special teachers for every type of education 
are being added to the school staff. Dentists are re- 
equipping their offices and buying all that is new to in- 
crease perfection in their line. Why then should the den- 
tal hygienist not have work? 


The only answer can be—the inability to properly 
impress the public as to its value—to make them want our 
services a$ much ‘as anything else. Dental Hygiene has 
advanced further in its short period of existence than any 
other profession and this was accomplished only by those 
who believed in it—by those pioneers who gave more than 
willingly of their time and strength. 

That spirit lives today in the hearts of those who have 
followed and must not be permitted to burn out. If you 
think your chosen work worthwhile, prove it to the people. 
Don’t falter because of the first stumbling block nor the 
second. Apply all the qualities possessed by the four leaf 
clover and you cannot fail. Your interest, your desire to 
see your ideal realized will inevitably be the means of 
creating a position for someone who has not been so for- 
tunate as yourself. 


American Dental Hygienists’ Association Meeting 

The American Dental Hygienists’ Association will hold its eighth 
annual meeting at the Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tennessee, October 19- 
23, inclusive, 1931. 


Acnes G. Morris, Secretary. 
886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Memphis Down-in- Dixie 
Awaits You 


Romance of the Old South with its steamboats and plantations will 
join with industrial prosperity of the new south of steel and power, to wel- 
_ come the American Dental Hygienists’ Association when its meets in Mem- 
phis for the Eighth Annual Convention, October 19-25. 

The Convention visitor will not only be charmed with the hospitality 
of the south, but with the climate of Memphis in September as well. For, 
beginning with September, Memphis enters a three-month period of balmy 
days, with cool evening breezes—a truly ideal climate. Summer sports 
still can be enjoyed without the discomfort of summer heat. 

Though the Memphis of today—transportation and industrial center 
of the south—bears little trace of it to the casual eye, four centuries of 
history join the twentieth century in welcoming every year the thousands 
of convention visitors from all over America who have made it the first 
convention city of the south, eighth in the nation. Memphis traces its 
birth to the dawn of American history, a scant 49 years after the voyage 
of Columbus. 

Memphis’ location in its commanding position on the Chickasaw 
Bluffs, with its two bridges the only ones crossing the Mississippi south 
of the mouth of the Ohio, has been the biggest single factor in its progress. 
Not only has it contributed to business expansion, but it has also furnished 
the basis for the city plan of Memphis, which has grown and expanded 
with the river as its starting point, the business district along the river 
and the residential sections further to the east. 

Uptown Memphis, along the river front, presents many points of in- 
terest to he who visits casually or as a convention delegate. At the head 
of Madison Avenue, where are most of Memphis’ banks and principal 
office buildings, stands the Custom House, overlooking the river and Mud 
Island, which forward looking city planners have visioned as the city’s 
front door airport of the future. Next to the Custom House is Confeder- 
ate Park, overlooked by office buildings, where the Confederate forces held 
their position when federal gunboats attacked the city from the river. 
North and south are the offices of the many phases of the cotton trade 
and its allied industries that have had the primary part in making Mem- 
phis great as the largest inland cotton market in the world. Among them 
is the new twelve story home of the Memphis Cotton Exchange. 
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East from the Custom House, one block, is Main Street, once the 
business mecca of a town that has since expanded over block after block 
of spacious yet compactly arranged loop district. North of the central 
axis is the Memphis Auditorium, completed in 1924 at a cost of $3,000,- 
000, and a structure almost unique in its class. 

Twelve thousand seats are in the great central hall of the building, 
—but this hall can be divided into two smaller halls, one seating 6,500 
and the other 2,500 with a broad stage between. ‘The north hall can be 
changed in an hour by removal of its seats to an exhibit hall, or into a 
ballroom. Once it has housed a circus. The south hall furnishes a com- 
pact theatre. With both together, the stage is lowered on hydraulic pis- 
tons and added seating there provided with a small central platform for 
speakers, whose voices are taken by amplifiers to every corner of both 
walls, beside these there is another exhibit hall, with 15,000 square feet 
of space, and more than a dozen smaller halls seating from 25 to 500. 

A block to the south is the Hotel Claridge, with its +00 rooms, one 
of the newer hostelries. Not far away is the Elks Club and Hotel, with 
200 guest rooms and its elaborately fitted lounges and athletic quarters. 


Back nearly to Madison Avenue is Court Square, a bit of green and 
a bit of wild life in the midst of the sternness of commercial hubbub. 
Buildings all around, the twenty-one-story Columbian Tower on one side, 
the nineteen-story Exchange Building on the other,—in the center the 
squirrels and pigeons of the square make their home, blithely satisfied and 
indifferent to the rush that goes on around and among them. Veritably 
an unusual spot. 


Farther south come the city’s theatres, a group of playgrounds far 
beyond the usual quota of a city just beyond the quarter-million mark in 
population. There is Warner Brothers, with 1,900 seats, done in an 
elaborate French motif, there is Loew’s Palace, with its interior especially 
adapted to sound pictures, and Loew’s State with its elaborate interior, 
and farther south the new $1,500,000 Orpheum, with 2,500 seats, the ulti- 
mate in theatre design and construction, and a model of the famous Pal- 
ace of the R-K-O in Chicago. 

Down in the axis of Madison Avenue another block. On the north 
one finds Memphis’ center of public buildings, with the courthouse,—a 
classical structure designed by James Gamble Rogers and a model of 
municipal architecture with its long Grecian colonnades; the central police 
headquarters, and the new criminal courts building, with its model sec- 
tion for the incarceration of the county’s prisoners. 

South of this second street, one finds the eighteen-story First National 
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Bank & Trust Company’s new $1,500,000 home with few rivals outside 
the largest banking centers in the north and east. Then the Hotel Pea- 
body, with its 625 rooms and its Italian Renaissance lobbies, its Georgian 
dining room, and its studio apartments,—an innovation in American hotels. 

Another block farther out and there is Memphis’ tallest office struc- 
ture, the new twenty-nine-story Sterick Building, another evidence of the 
progress of Memphis. 

Away from the business district one finds more in natural beauty. 
Riverside Park, on the south of the business district, shows one of the 
city’s most impressive of the great river, in a setting of almost wild foil- 
age cleared away only in the portion of the park where are the greens, 
tees and fairways of one of the city’s seven golf courses. The South Park- 
way takes one from this park, around the city to the northeast, where is 
Overton Park, with another golf course, one of the nation’s most com- 
plete free zoos, the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, and the Doughboy 
Memorial Statue, Memphis’ tribute to her fallen ones in the late war. 

Farther to the east there are Galloway Park, the newest of the pub- 
lic golf courses, and the country clubs. Memphis, Colonial, Chickasaw 
and Ridgeway offer their links to other followers of the ancient and honor- 
able sport. 

To him who makes motoring his sport, national highways unsur- 
passed in America radiate from Memphis to take him to his destination. 
The newly completed Memphis-to-Bristol route takes one on a forty-foot 
ribbon of concrete out of Memphis to the northeast, connecting at Nash- 
ville and Bristol with highways of the north and east. 


North, the Jefferson Davis route takes one over newly completed 
concrete roads to the Kentucky line, there joining road systems of other 
states. 


South, there are highways that lead to New Orleans and Birmingham 
and beyond. To the west, the great bridge, and the Harahan viaduct 
that spans the three miles of Mississippi floodlands between the river and 
the levee, take five national highways across the Mississippi. They radi- 
ate to Shreveport, Houston and Galveston, to Texarkana, Dallas and Fort 
Worth, to Little Rock, or to St. Louis and the Pacific Northwest. 

There is, of course, industrial Memphis. There is the largest hard- 
wood flooring plant in the world, that of the E. L. Bruce Company; the 
largest cotton warehouse in the world, that of the Federal Compress and 
Warehouse Company ; twelve of the country’s largest cottonseed oil plants, 
and industry in which Memphis is the world’s first producer; two of the 
south’s largest automobile body plants; one of the largest golf club fac- 
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tories in America; one of the largest wheel spoke factories in America; 
river and rail terminals that handle every year a sufficiently great tonnage 
of tubular steel for the great oil country of the Southwest to make Mem- 
phis the largest non-producing distributor of iron and steel in the nation. 

These are just a few hints as to the reality that may be visioned in 
Memphis,—the story of industrial awakening that is being unfolded in 
Memphis as nowhere else in the south. They may furnish to the visitor 
of the A.D.H.A. convention in October enough to make er want to 
seek for herself the things that most interest her, to the end that she may 
know better, and better tell the world, about Memphis. 


TROPHY OFFERED FOR COMPETITION 


The Oral Hygiene Publications has very generously offered a Trophy 
for some competition in the Association. It has been decided that the 
trophy will go to the State Society whose attendance of membership at the 
convention totals the greatest number of miles traveled to the convention. 
Each member’ to keep track of the number of miles she has traveled to 
the convention and report to Eleanor Somerville upon arrival in Memphis. 
Ticket agents can give that information upon purchase of tickets. 


HOTEL RATES 


The following rates are quoted at the Hotel Chisca, headquarters of 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Association Meeting: 


Rooms with bath, one person.............. $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 per day 
Rooms with bath, two persons............ $4.50, $5.00, $5.50 and $6.00 per day Y 
Rooms with bath, twin beds, two persons......$5.00, $5.50 and $6.00 per day 
$6.00 per day 

$7.00 to $10.00 per day 

Rooms without bath, one person.....................---.-2..22-c2eeeeeeeeeeeee $2.00 per day 


Notice 


We would again like to publish the names of the Component State 
Society Officers. Since your annual Convention there have probably been 


some changes. Will you please send the names and addresses at once to 
the Editor. 
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Question Box 


Questions you desire answered should be received by the Editor on or ke- 
fore the fifth day of the month preceding publication, in order to be answered in 
the forthcoming issue of THE JOURNAL. 


1. How may the dental hygienist instruct her patient as to the proper 
method of brushing the teeth if a toothbrush is not available? 

Answer. A cotton applicator may be used in place of the tooth brush. 
It has been most useful especially when instructing mothers how to care 
for the teeth of young children. 

2. What may be done to help win the confidence of children in 
school when Dental Hygiene is introduced for the first time? 

Answer. A classroom demonstration will many times help win the 
confidence of the most fearful child in addition to arousing in the child 
the desire for cleaner teeth. 

3. Is it ethical for a dental hygienist to prescribe a diet for a patient? 

Answer. <A dental hygienist may after close observation of her pa- 
tient, noting the condition of the gum tissues, the type of tartar may sug- 
gest certain foods to be included in the diet but any decided change should 
be made only upon the advice of the physician. 

4. How many patients may a dental hygienist in private practice 
take care of in the average day? 

Answer. It is barely possible to average more than seven patients or 
eight at the very most especially if one has to do one’s own sterilizing, 
etc. Approximately one hour should be allotted to each patient. It is al- 
most impossible to do a case in less time than that. If it requires more 
than an hour the patient should be given another appointment. 

5. What attitude should the dental hygienist starting to work for 
another dentist assume? 

Answer: The dental hygienist starting to work for another dentist 
should forget, at least in some ways that she has been previously employed. 
Nearly every dentist has his way of doing things and feels that his way is 
best. She may have her own ideas, but should give his, while working for 
him, the preference. Accept suggestions and strive to carry them out as 
best you can. You may learn something to your advantage. Be gracious 
and the time may come when your advice may be asked and you will have 
no regrets. 
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A New Type of 


(Precipitated) 


Calcium Phosphate 
has been developed 


It now composes the polishing 
agent in Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
exclusively! 


URING the past year Pepsodent tooth paste has con- 
tained a new ingredient — a new type of special 
precipitated calcium phosphate. It represents years of 
laboratory effort seeking to combine maximum cleansing 
and polishing qualities with superior softness and abso- 
lute safety. These facts are unique: 
The special precipitated calcium phosphate in Pepso- 
dent is approximately one-half as hard as chalk. 
It is extremely fine (passes through a 400-mesh sieve). 


For your information the Pepsodent formula follows: 
Special Calcium Phosphate . . 59.400% 
Benzoic Acid . . . . . . 0.100% 
TragacanthGum . . . . . 0.600% 
Karaya Gum .... . . 1.200% 
Calcium Chloride . . . . . 0.237% 
Glycerine, water, flavor . . . 38.463% 

As a flavor, delicious, cooling, redistilled mint oils are 
employed. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


919 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 
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The Journal of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association 


Notice 

As chairman of the Educational Committee of the A. D. H. A., it 
is my desire to collect and keep on file dental hygiene material such as 
talks, stories and projects that might be used in teaching dental hygiene in 
the schools. Will any dental hygienist doing public school work send me 
a copy of any material they might have to offer this department? Even 
though this material may be old and commonplace to you, it no doubt will 

be new and of great assistance to dental hygienists in the other States. 

CLELLA McCuLtoucu, 

1608 W. 39th St. (Apt. 8), 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Readers! Please Cooperate! 
If you have friends, or classmates, or know of any dental hygienists 


practicing in Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
‘Texas, Utah, or Virginia, will you please send their names and addresses to 
Dororuy Bryant, D. H., Chairman, 
Committee on Membership, 
State Department of Health, 


Membership Application 


I hereby apply for membership in the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association. 


Street. 


City 
(Please print clearly) 


Employed by 
I enclose my check (or currency) for dues; ($3.00 per year.) 


Members: All ethical Dental Hygienists who are graduates of recognized 
training schools are eligible. Dental Hygienists operating in States where there 
is a State association, must be members of the State organization. 


Mail this blank with three dollars to: 


DOROTHY BRYANT, D.H. 
Chairman, Membership Committee, 
State Department of Health 
Augusta, Maine. 
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© Your patients will be quick to note the beauty 
and sanitary-appeal of the new improved 


J& J SANITARY 
HEADREST COVER e e e 


The only practical high grade cover for the dental chair 
headrest ever offered to the profession. Each cover is 
fitted with individual elastic retention. 
The s-t-r-e-t-c-h in the elastic reten- New Low Price —The large demand for these covers has 
pe Reatard goog no Reicher enabled us to produce them at lower cost and we are 
z onl _ happy to pass this saving on to the consumer. At their 
new low price you cannot afford to waste 
time with bulky towels on your headrest. 
Send for free samples. Use the coupon. 
J& J SANITARY PELLET TRAY—snow white glass 
base with removable papertray refills. For holding 
pumice, burs, pellets, etc. Discard 
used paper tray. Ask your dealer. 


The snug-fitting feature makes this 
Improved Cover the perfect covering , 
for the dental chair headrest. mew (7 new jersey 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. 12 


Kindlv send me a free sample of the new Improved J & J Sanitary Headrest Cover and information about 
the J & J Sanitary Dental Pellet Tray. 


Dr Address 


Archer Dental 
Hygiene Chairs 


Circulars sent on request 
Archer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
187 N. Water St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 


for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH-TUFTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public Health Work, 
School Clinics and Private 
Practice. 


Eleven Months’ Course — Septem- 
ber to July, inclusive. 


Director: 
Percy R. Howe, A.B., D.D.S. 


BECOME AN 
EXPERT 
DENTAL 
ASSISTANT 


The services of well trained dental assist- 
ants are always in demand. Learn at 
home in your spare time or attend the 
Bosworth Dental Assistants School at 
Chicago. 


For Particulars Write 


Bosworth 
Institute 
Economic 


341 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 


University of California 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
San Francisco, California 
The next regular session in the school for 
Dental Hygienists opens August 18, 1930. 
The course of study covers a period of 2 
academic years of professional and ped- 
agogic training. The legal requirement 
in California for admission to the licens- 
ing examination includes two years of 
study. For information regarding the 
curriculum in Dental Hygiene 
address the Dean, 

First and Parnassus Ave., San Francisco 


The “Dr. Butler” Tooth Brush 


Your most important instrument is the one used 
by your patients in their homes. If you will pre- 
scribe a hard unbleached “Dr. Butler” brush for 
night use and a hard bleached for morning use, 
after you have given your patients proper instruc- 
tions, you will find you are getting very gratifying 
results. 

If interested, a “Dr. Butler” brush in which- 
ever bristle you prefer will be sent you gratis, if 
you will advise us accordingly. 

JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
7359 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Now Ready 


THE BUSINESS 
SIDE OF 
DENTISTRY 


By EDWIN N. KENT, D.M.D. 


Lecturer on Conduct of Fractice, Harvard 
University Dental School, Boston, Mass. 
200 pages, with illustrations. 

Price: cloth, $4.00. 

HIS work is the outcome of an insistant 

demand for an ethical but straight to the 
point discussion of the problems to be solved 
in the attainment and maintenance of a prof- 
itable dental practice. The book is not the 
idea of one man but the accumulated experi- 
ence of many years of investigation and a 
careful analysis of many practices and prac- 
titioners. Conterts—Dentistry as a Vocation; 
Dentistry as a Business; Psychology of Pro- 
fessional Efficiency; Record Keeping; The 
Dentist’s Fees; Credit; Routine Office Pro- 
cedure. Send for a copy today. 


C. V. MOSBY CO., Publishers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Officers and Trustees of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
1930-31 


President 
Guapys I. SHAEFFER........ Dental School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


President-Elect 
EVELYN M. GUNNARSON...........-----:-cceeeeeeeeee0e0* 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Vice-Presidents 


First—IONE JACKSON.......... Dental School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Second—A. REBEKAH FIsk..............-.-- Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
T hird—ELEANOR SOMMERVILLE...........----- Denver, Colo. 


Board of Trustees 


Cora L. UELAND, 1933..............-- Dental dygiene Division, College of Dentistry, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
Marie KLEINnKoFF, 304 Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dental School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Dorotuy BrYANT, 1932............-...2.--:--0+e0000-0+ State Dept. of Health, Augusta, Me. 
M. Gitsporr, 711 Doctors’ Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohic 
Mrs. M. Etta LeBianc, 1931.............. 178 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary 
Acnes G. Morris ~ 886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn 


Treasurer 
EsTHER RUSSELL 507 Main Street, Worcester, Mass 


Editor 
MarcareT H. JEFFREYS............-.------ State Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa 
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Question: 


“What toothpaste 


should | use?” 
Answer: 


“‘Use a toothpaste that 
bears this sea 


ON’T you often seek for an im- 
partial answer when a patient asks 
about toothpastes? 

Many hygienists are now solving 
this problem by referring to the seal of 
acceptance recently created by the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics. They 
are saying “use a toothpaste that bears 
this seal.” 

This seal on a toothpaste means that 
the Council has thoroughly analyzed 


the product and has passed 
upon its claims. 

Colgate’s is proud to say that its @ 
toothpaste bears the seal of acceptance. 7 
Colgate’s has always claimed that the | 
function of a dentifrice is not to do the 7 
work of a dentist—but to clean teeth— 7 
and that Colgate’s does clean teeth 7 
safely and effectively. 

The makers of Colgate’s are grateful § 
to the dentists of America for their 7 
acceptance of its product. 
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